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diction of the Justices varied according to their numbers and
mode of assembly. The most important of these was, and is,
general or Quarter Sessions. Repeated Statutes ordered them
to meet four times a year,1 and there, after 'charging3 the people
much in the same way as the Justices of Assize charged them,2
to try on indictment by the juries of the township and hundreds3
all the crimes and misdemeanours indictable, except treason,4
and all lesser offences.

In the eighteenth century it became customary to refer to the
Assizes all matters which amounted to capital offences,5 which
had the effect of greatly reducing the judicial work of the
Quarter Sessions, as during that century the number of capital
offences was constantly increasing. In addition, appeals from
Petty Sessions and less formal meetings of the Justices could,
and can, in some cases be heard.6

This jurisdiction remained unaltered until the nineteenth
century. Then, by Statute,7 treason, murder, and felony,
punishable with penal servitude for life at first conviction, and
some other special cases were taken from Quarter Sessions.

obscure. See D. M. Gordon, 'Administrative Tribunals and the Courts', L.Q.R.
xlix. 94 and 419, especially pp. 114 et seqq. Although the present writer is not in
entire agreement with Mr. Gordon's general conclusions on constitutional theory,
his discussion of the problem and the cases he cites will provide abundant material
for understanding why our 'unlearned' local magistrates have in the past not
infrequently tended to act and think rather as administrators with an eye to the
expedient than as 'judges' even in matters in which they ought to be strictly 'judi-
cial3. The phrase has, of course, no technical meaning, but conveniently expresses
the fact.

1 e.g. 36 Edw. Ill, st. i, c. 12; 12 Ric. II, c. 10; 2 Hen. VI, st. i, c. 14; n Geo.
IV; i Will. IV3 c. 70, ss. 35; 57 & 58 Viet. c. 6; 7 Edw. V, c. 17; 16 & 17 Geo. V, c.
13; 20 & 21 Geo. V, c. 32. See also the recent statutes governing the special treat-
ment of children and young persons, of which we shall have to speak again below, i.e.
23 Geo. V, c. 12; 22 & 23 Geo. V, c. 46. Of course, this list only gives a few examples,
and is in no way exhaustive.                     a Holdsworth, vol. i, p. 292, passim.

3  Actually the constables of the hundreds usually came to form the jury of pre-
sentment on these occasions in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.   This
system of indictment they borrowed from the leets which they superseded, but
developed it into a less clumsy form.  13 Edw. I, st. i, c. 13, fixed the leet jury at
twelve.  See further, Holdsworth, vol. i, p. 78, passim; Hearnshaw, p. 70, passim;
S.S. Select Pleas of Manorial Courts, xxxiv-xxxv.

4  In Chester they tried treason as well.

3 Stephen, H.C.L. i. 114-15; Holdsworth, vol. i, p. 293.

6 Harris, 8th ed., 491; see also below.                           7 5 & 6 Viet. c. 38.